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Scanned images of the text of the cover story published in the September 1989 issue of Saturday Night describes 
Eisenhower’s barbarism. Here is the truth. 


Bacque tells the truth about how Eisenhower murdered thousands of German prisoners of war AFTER the surrender. Many 
of those starving soldiers and piles of dead bodies you have seen in atrocity photos were NOT Jews, they were Germans. 

Don’t argue with me, read the book. General George Patton (who released all his German prisoners) wrote in 1945 that 
Eisenhower was using “practically Gestapo methods” in torturing and killing German POWs. 

In August 1944 Dwight D. Eisenhower (who in the early 1960s ordered the assassination of Patrice Lamumba) and Henry 
C. Morgenthau came up with the Morgenthau Plan to inflict collective punishment upon the German people following the 
end of the Second World War. 


This was, basically, a plan to starve millions of Germans, mostly citizens, to death. 

Although the plan was officially cancelled, it was in fact implemented. Between 1945 and 1953 it is estimated between 9 to 
15 million ethnic Germans were killed, mainly civilians. 
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Call it callousness, call 
it reprisal, call it a policy of 
hostile neglect: a million 
Germans taken prisoner by 
Eisenhower's armies died in 
captivity after the surrender 


In the spring of 1945, Adolf Hitler's 
Third Reich was on the brink of col- 
lapse, ground between the Red Army, 
advancing westward towards Berlin , 
and the American , British , and Cana- 
dian armies, under the overall com- 
mand of General Dwight Eisenhower, 
moving castivard over the Rhine. Since 
the D-Day landings in Normandy the 
previous June, the western Allies had 
won back Prance and the Low Coun- 
tries, and some Wehrmacht comman- 
ders were already trying to negotiate 
local surrenders. Other units, though, 
continued to obey Hitter's orders to 
fight to the last man. Most systems, 
including transport, had broken down, 
and civilians in panic flight from the 
advancing Russians roamed at large. 
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H ungry si 11 cl frightened, lying in griii n fields within fifty fcccof 
us, awaiting the appropriate time to jump up with their 
hands in die air": chat’s how Captain H.F. McCullough of the 2nd 
Anti-Tank Regiment of the 2nd Canadian Division descrihed the 
chaos of the Germ an surrende r at the end of die Second Wo rid Wa r. 
In a day and a half, according to Field Marshal Bernard Mont- 
gomery, 500,000 Germans surrendered to his 2 1st Army Group in 
norchern Germany. Soon afrer V-E Day — May 8, 1945 — the 
British- Ca n ad ian catch totalled more than 2-million. Virtually 
nothing abouciheir treatment survives in the archives in Ottawa or 
London, bul Some skimpy evidence from the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, the armies concerned, and rhe prisoners 
themselves indicates thatalmosc all continued in fairheatth. In any 
case, most were quickly released and sent home, or else transferred 
to rhe French co help in the postwar work of reconstruction. (The 
French army had itself taken fewer than 300,000 prisoners.) 


BY JAMES BACQUE 
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Like the British and Canadians, the 
Americans suddenly faced astounding 
numbers of surrendering German troops: 
the final tally of prisoners taken by the U .S. 
army in Europe (excluding Italy and North 
Africa) was 5. 25-million. But the Ameri- 
cans responded very differently. 

Among the early U.S. captives was one 
Corporal Helmut Licbich, who had been 
working in an anti-aircraft experimental 
group at Pccncmiindc on the Baltic, l.iebich 
was captured by the Americans on April 17, 


near Gotha in central Germany. Forty-two 
years later, he recalled vividly that there 
were no tenis in the Gotha camp, just 
barbed-wire fences around a field soon 
churned to mud. The prisoners received a 
small ration of food on the firsc day but it 
was then cut in half. In order to get it, they 
were forced to run a gauntlet. Hunched 
over, they ran between lines of American 
guards who hit them with sticks as they 
scurried towards their food. On April 27, 
they were transferred to the U.S. camp at 


Hcidcsheim farther west, where there was 
no food at all for days, then very little. 
Exposed, starved, and thirsty, the men 
started to die. l.iebich saw between ten and 
thirty bodies a day being dragged out of his 
section, B, which at First held around 5,200 
men. He saw one prisoner beat another to 
death to get his licclc piece of bread. One 
night, when it rained, Licbich saw the sides 
of the holes in which they were sheltered, 
dug in soft sandy earth, collapse on men 
who were coo weak to struggle out. They 
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smothered before anyone could get to i hem . 
Liebich sat down and wept. “I could hardly 
believe men could be so cruel to each ocher.” 

Typhus broke out in Heidesheim about 
the beginning of May. Five days after V-E 
Day, on May 13,1 .icbich was transferred to 
another U.S. POW camp, at bingen- 
Rudcshcim in the Rhineland near bad 
Kreuznach, where he was told that the 
prisoners numbered somewhere between 
200,000 and 400,000, all without shelter, 
food, water, medicine, or sufficient space. 


Soon he tell sick with dysentery and ty- 
phus. He was moved again, semiconscious 
and delirious, in an open-topped railway 
car wit h about sixty other prisoners: north- 
west down the Rhine, with a detour 
through Holland, where the Dutch stood 
on bridges to smash stones down on the 
heads of the prisoners. Sometimes the 
American guards fired warning shots near 
the Dutch to keep chcm off. Sometimes not. 
After three nights, his fellow prisoners 
helped him stagger into che huge camp at 
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Rheinberg, near the border with the 
Netherlands, again wichoutshelcer or food. 

When a little food finally did arrive, it 
was rotten. In none of the four camps had 
Liebich seen any shelter lor the prisoners. 
The death rate in the U.S. Rhineland camps 
at this point, according co surviving data 

A German newspaper, Rheitr-Zeitung, 
has identified this uncaptioned U.S. 
Army photograph of German POWs as: 
camp at Sinzig-Romagen, spring, 1945 


U..V Army Archives 




from a medical survey, was about thirty per 
cent per year. A normal death rate for a 
civilian population in 1945 was between 
one and two per cent. 

One day in June, through the hallucina- 
tions of bis fever, l-iebich saw “the Tom- 
mies” coining into the camp. The British 
had taken over Rhcinbcrg, anti that proba- 
bly saved his life. At this point, I.iebicll, 
who is five- foot-ten, weighed 96. 8 pounds. 

According to stories told to this day by 
ocherex-prisonersof Rheiriberg, the last act 
of che Americans before the British took 
over the camp was to bulldoze one section 

(Eisenhower 

HIMSELF SIGNED THE 
REQUEST TO CREATE 
A PRISONER CATEGORY 
NOT COVERED BY THE 
GENEVA CONVENTION 

level while there were st ill living men in their 
holes in the ground. 

Under the Geneva Convention, three im- 
portant rights arc guaranteed prisoners of 
war: that they will be fed and sheltered to 
the same standard as base or depot troops of 
the Capturing Power; that they can send 
and receive mail; and that they will be 
visited by delegates of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross (ICltC) who 
will report in secret on their treatment to a 
Protecting Power. (In the case of Germany, 
as the government disintegrated in the clos- 
ing stages of the war, Switzerland had been 
designated the protecting power.) 

In fact, German prisoners taken by the 
U.S. Army at the end of the Second World 
War were denied these anil most other 
rights by si series of specific decisions and 
directives stemming mainly from U.S. 
Army headquarters at SI lAIsP — Supreme 
Headquarters, Allied Expeditionary f orce. 
General Dwight Eisenhower was both 
supreme commander of SMAEK — all the 
Allied armies in northwestern Europe — 
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and the commanding general of the U.S. 
forces in che European theatre. I le was 
subject to the Combined Chiefs of Staff 
(CCS) of Britain and the U.S., to the U.S. 
joint Chiefs of Staff (JCS), and to the policy 
of the U.S. government, but in che absence 
of explicit directives — to the contrary or 
otherwise — ultimate responsibility for the 
treatment of the German prisoners in 
American hands lies with him. 

C3od, I hate the Germans,” Eisenhower 
wrote lo his wife, Mamie, in September, 
1944. Earlier, in front of the British ambas- 
sador to Washington, he had said that all 
the 3,500 or so officers of the German 
General Staff should be “exterminated.” 

In March, 1945, a message to the Com- 
bined Chiefs ofStaff signed and initialled by 
Eisenhower recommended creating a new 
class of prisoners — Disarmed Enemy 
Forces, or DEFs — who, unlike Geneva-de- 
fined prisoners of war, would not be fed by 
the army after the surrender of Germany. 
This would be a direct breach of che Geneva 
Convention. The message, dated March 
10, argues in part: “The additional mainte- 
nance commitment entailed by declaring 
the German Armed Forces priosners [sic] of 
war which would necessitate che provision 
of rations on a scale equal to that of base 
troops would prove far beyond the capacity 
of the Allies even if all German sources were 
capped.” It ends: “Your approval is re- 
quested. Existing plans have been prepared 
upon this basis.” 

On April 26, 1 945 , the Combined Chiefs 
approved the DEF status for prisoners of 
war in American hands only: the British 
members had refused to adopt the Ameri- 
can plan for their own prisoners. The Com- 
bined Chiefs stipulated that the status of 
disarmed German troops be kept secret. 

By that time, Eisenhower’s quartermas- 
ter general at SHAKE, General Robert Lit- 
tlejohn, had already twice reduced rations 
to prisoners and a SI IAEE message signed 
“Eisenhower” had reported to General 
George Marshall, the U.S. Army chief of 
staff, that the prisoner pens would provide 
“no shelter or other comforts. . . .” 

The problem was not supplies. There 
was more than enough materiel stockpiled 
in Europe to construct prison-camp facili- 
ties. Eisenhower's special assistant. Gen- 
eral Everett Hughes, had visited the huge 
supply dumps at Naples and Marseille stud 
reported: “More stocks than we can ever 
use. St retch as far as eye can sec.” Food 
should not have been a problem, either. In 
the IJ.S., wheat and corn surpluses were 
higher than they had ever been, and there 
was a record crop of potatoes. The army 
itself had so much food in reserve that when 


a whole warehouseful was dropped from 
the supply lists by accident in England it 
was not noticed for three months. In addi- 
tion, the International Committee of the 
Red Cross had over 1 00,000 cons of food in 
scoragc in Switzerland. When it cried to 
send lwo trainloads of this to che American 
sector of Germany, U.S. Army officers 
turned the trains back, saying their ware- 
houses were already overflowing with ICRC 
food which they had never distributed. 

Nonetheless it was through che supply 
side that the policy of deprivation was car- 
ried out. Water, food, cents, space, 
medicine — everything necessary for che 
prisoners was kept fatally scarce. Camp 
Rheinberg, where Corporal Liehich would 
fetch up in mid-May, shivering with dysen- 
tery and typhus, had no food at all when it 
was opened on April 17. As in the other big 
“Rhine meadow” camps, opened by the 
Americans in mid-April, cherc were no 
guard towers, tents, buildings, cooking fa- 
cilities, water, latrines, or food. 

George Weiss, a tank repairman who 
now lives in Toronto, recalls of his camp on 
che Rhine: “All night wc had to sit up 
jammed against each other. But the lack of 
wacer was the worst thing of all. For three 
and a half days, wc had no water at all. We 
would drink our own urine. . . 

Private Hein/. T. (hissurname is wichlield 
at his request) had just turned eighteen in 
hospital when the Americans walked into 
his ward on April 18. He and all his fellow 
patients were taken out to the camp at Bad 
Krcuznach in the Rhineland, which already 
held several hundred thousand prisoners. 
Heinz was wearing only a pair of shorts, 
shoes, and a shirt. 

Heinz was far from the youngest in the 
camp, which also held thousands of dis- 
placed German civilians. There were chil- 
dren as young as six among the prisoners, as 
well as pregnant women, and men over 
sixty. At the beginning, when trees still 
grew in theca nip, some men managed tocut 
offlinibs to build a fire. The guardsordered 
the fire put out. In many of the enclosures, 
it was forbidden to dig holes in the ground 
for shelter. “All we had to eat was grass,” 
Heinz remembers. 

Charles von l.uttichuu was convalescing 
at home when he decided to surrender vol- 
untarily to U.S. t mops about to occupy his 
house. He was taken to Camp Kripp.on the 
Rhine near Rcmagcn. 

"We were kept in crowded barbed-wire 
cages in the open with scarcely any food," 

The ROW enmpa cluotorod all atonic tl»o 
Rhino mark thn final Auccoasful Alllod 
tli runt Into Gormany. Tho ll.S. Army 
officially took S.2S-mllllon prlnonors 
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he recalled recently. “More than half the 
days we had no food at all. On the rest, we 
got a little K ration. I could see from the 
package that they were giving us one-tenth 
of the rations that they issued to their own 
men. ... I complained to the American 
camp commander that he was breaking the 
Geneva Convention, hut he just said, ‘For- 
getthe Convention. You haveo'tany rights.’ 

“The latrines were just logs flung over 
ditches next co the barbed-wire fences. Be- 
cause of illness, the men had to defecate on 
the ground. Soon, many of us were too 
weak to take off our trousers first. So our 


W WORK CREWS 
REMOVED DOG TAGS, 
STRIPPED THE BODIES, 
AND STACKED THEM IN 
LAYERS INTERBEDDED 
WITH QUICKLIME 

clothing was infected, and so was the mud 
where we had to walk and sit and lie down. 
In these conditions, our men very soon 
started to tile. Within a few days, some of 
the men who had gone healthy into chc 
camp were dead. I saw our men dragging 
many bodies to the gate of the camp, where 
they were thrown loose on top of each other 
onto trucks, which took them away." 

Von Luttichau's mother was American 
and he later emigrated to Washington, 
D.C., where he became a historian anti 
wrote a military history for the U.S. Army. 
He was in the Kripp camp for about three 
months. 

Wolfgang Iff, who was imprisoned at 
Rheinbcrg and still lives in Germany, re- 
ports chat, in bis subsection of perhaps 
10,000 prisoners, thirty to forty bodies 
were <1 ragged out every day. A member ol 
the burial work parcy. Iff says he helped 
haul the dead front hiscageout cot he gate of 
the camp, where the bodies were carried by 
wheelbarrow to several big steel garages. 
There Iff and bis team stripped the corpses 


of clothing, snapped off half of each alu- 
minum dog tag, spread the bodies in layers 
of fifteen co twenty, with ten shovelfuls of 
quicklime over each layer till they were 
scacketl a metre high, placed chc personal 
effcccs in a bag for chc Americans, then left. 
Some of the corpses were dead of gangrene 
following frostbite. (It was an unusually 
wet, cold spring.) A dozen or more others 
had grown ton weak to cling to the log flung 
across the ditch for a lacrinc, and had fallen 
off and drowned. 

The conditions in the American camps 
along the Rhine in late April were observed 
by two colonels in the U.ii. Army Medical 
Gorps, James Mason and Charles Beasley, 
who described them in a paper published in 
1950: “Huddled close together for 
warmth , behind die barbed wire was a most 
awesome sight — nearly 100,000 haggard, 
apathetic, dircy, gaunt, blank-staring men 
clad in dirty field grey uniforms, and stand- 
ing ankle-deep Lit mud. . . - The German 
Division Commander reported that the 
men had not eaten for ac least two days, and 
the provision of water was a major problem 
— yet only 200 yards away was the River 
Rhine running bankfull.* 1 

On May 4, 19-15, chc first German pris- 
oners of war in U -S. hands were transferred 
to DEF status. The same day, the U.S. War 
Department banned mail to or from the 
prisoners. '{When the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross suggested a plan for 
restoring mail in July, it was rejected.) 

On May 8 , V-E Day, the German govern- 
ment was abolished and, simultaneously, 
the U.S. State Department dismissed 
Switzerland as the protecting power for chc 
German prisoners. (Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King of Canada protested to the 
Foreign Office in London the parallel re- 
moval of the Swiss as protecting power in 
british-Canadian camps, but was 
squelched for his pains. ) With thisdone, the 
State Department informed the Interna- 
tional Commitccc of the Red Gross that, 
since there was no protecting power to 
report to, there was no longer any point in 
visiting the camps. 

From then on, prisoners held by the U.S. 
Army had no access co any impartial ob- 
server, nor could they receive food parcels, 
clothing, or medicines from any relief 
agency, or letters from their kin. 

General George Patton’s U.S. Third 
Army was chc only army in the whole Eu- 
ropean theatre to free significant numbers 
of captives during May, saving many of 
them from probable death. Boch Omar 
Bradl ey and Gene ral J . C . H . I .ee. Com m un- 
der Communications /’.one (Coni 2) Eu- 
rope, ordered a release of prisoners within 
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a week of chc war’s end, 
but a SHAFT order signed 
“Eisenhower” counter- 
manded them on May 15. 

That same day, accord- 
ing co a minuet- of their 
meeting. General Eisen- 
hower and Prime Minister 
Churchill talked about re- 
ducing prisoner racions. 

Churchill asked for an 
agreement on the scale of 
rations for prisoners, be- 
cause he would soon have 
to announce cues in the 
British meat ration and 
wanted in make sure that 
the prisoners “as fat as pos- 
sible . . . should be fed on 
those supplies which we 
could besc spare.” Eisen- 
hower replied that he had 
already “given the matter 
considerable attention,” 
hut was planning to tc-cx- 
aniiue the whole thing to 
sec “whether or not a fur- 
ther reduction was possi- 
ble.’’ I le told Churchill that 
POWs had been getting 
2.200 calories a day. (The 
U.S. Army Medical Corps 
considered 2,1 51) ail abso- 
lute minimum subsistence 
level for sedentary adults 
living under shelter. U.S. 
troops were issued 4,000 
calories a day.) Whac he 
dul not cell Churchill was 
chat the army was not feed- 
ing the DEFs at all, or was 
feeding them far less than 
those who still enjoyed 
prisoner-of-war status. 

Rations were reduced 
again soon after this: a direct cm was 
recorded in the Quartermaster Reports. 
Buc indirect cuts wore caking place as well. 
One was the effect of extraordinary gaps 
between prisoner strength as given oil the 
ration lists and official "on hand’’ counts, 
and between chc on-hand counts and the 
actual number of prisoners in the camps. 

The meticulous General Lee grew so 
worried about the discrepancies that he 
fired off a challenging cable from his head- 
quarters in Paris to Si lAliF headquarters in 
Frankfurt: 

“This Headquarters is having consider- 
able difficulty in establishing adequate ba- 
sis for requisitioning rations for prisoners 
of war currently held in 1 beater. ... In 
response to inquiries front this Headquar- 
ters . . . several varying statements of tuira- 
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bcr of prisoner s Held in Theater have been 
published by SI IAIT.” 

He then cites the latest SHAKh statement: 

"Cable . . . dated .11 May states 
1 ,890,000 prisoners of war and 1,200,000 
disarmed German forces on hand. Best 
available figures at this Headquarters show 
prisonersof war in Com '/. 9 1 0,980, in Com 
’/ transient enclosures 1, 002 ,'122 and in 
Twelfth Army GP 965,115, making a total 
ol 2,878,517 and an additional 1,000,000 
disarmed German forces Germany and 
Austria.” 

The situation was astounding: Lee was 
reporting a million more men in the U.S. 
Army camps in Europe than SI IAEPsaid it 
had on its hooks. But he was wrestling wit h 
the wind: he had to bascliis issue of fondon 
the mmiher of prisoners on hand stipplied 


to him by SHALE G-3 (Operations). 

Given the general turmoil, fluctuating 
and inaccurale tallies were probably in- 
evitable, but more than 1 -million captives 
can actually lie seen disappearing between 
two reports of the Theater I’rovosi Mar- 
shal, issued on die same day, June 2. The 
last in a scriesof daily reports from the TPM 
logs 2,870,400 POWs on hand at June 2. 
The first report of the new weekly series, 
dated the same day, says chut there are only 
1,816,000 on hand. At one point in the 
middle of f une, the prisoner strength on the 
ration list was shown as 1,421,559, while 
on Lee’s and other evidence there were 
probably almost three times that number. 

Spreading the rations thinner was one 
way to guarantee starvation. Another was 
accomplished by some strange army book- 


lt was U.S. Army policy to provide “no 
shelter or other comforts” In the pris- 
oner enclosures: the men lived in holes 
in the earth which thoy din; thomsclvos 

keeping during June and July. A million 
prisoners who had been receiving at least 
some food because of their nominal POW 
status lost their rights and their food when 
they were secretly transferred in the DEE 
status. The shift was made deliberately over 
many weeks, with careful attention paid to 
mainininingplnusible balances in SHAEP’s 
weekly POW and DEL reports. (The dis- 
crepancy between those "shifted" from 
POW status during the period from June 2 
to July 28 and those "received" in the DEE 
status is only 0.41 per cent.) The reclassifi- 
cation to DEE' did not require any transfer 
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of men co new camps, or involve any new 
organization to get German civilian sup- 
plies to them. The men stayed where they 
were. All that happened was that, by the 
claccer of a typewriter, their skimpy bit of 
U.S. Army food was stopped. 

The effect of a policy arranged ch rough 
accountancy and conveyed by winks and 
nods - without written orders — was firsc 
co mystify, then to frustrate, then cocxhaust 
chc middle-rank officers who were respon- 
sible for POWs. A colonel in the Quartet- 
master Section of the advance U.S. fighting 
units wrote a personal plea co Quartermas- 
ter General Robert Littlejohn as early as 
April 27 : ‘'Aside from the 750 tons received 
from Fifteenth Army, no subsistence has 
been reeeived nor do l expccc any, What 
desirable Class II and IV [rations] wc have 
received has been entirely at the sufferance 
of the Armies, upon personal appeal and 
has been insignificant in relation co the 
demands which are being put upon us by the 
influx of prisoners of war.” 

Rumours of conditions in die camps ran 
through the U.S. army. "Buy, those camps 
were bad news,” said Hen edict K . Xnbrisi, a 
technical sergeant in the Medical Corps. 
"We were warned to stay as far away as we 
could.” In May and early June of 1945, a 
ccam of U.S. Army Medical Corps doctors 
did survey some of the Rhineland camps, 
holding just over 80,000 German POWs. 
Its report is missing from chc appropriate 
section of the National Archives in Wash- 
ington, but two secondary sources repro- 
duce some of the findings. The three main 
killers were diarrhoea and dysentery 
(treated as one category), cardiac disease, 
and pneumonia. But, straining medical ter- 
minology, the doctors also recorded deaths 
from "emaciation” and ‘'exhaustion." And 
their data revealed death rates eighty times 
as high as any peacetime norm. 

Only 9.7 percent to I ifccen pcrcentolthe 
prisoners had died of causes clearly associ- 
ated with lack of food, such as emaciation 
and dehydration, and “exhaustion." But 
the other diseases, dircccly attributable to 
exposure, overcrowding, filth, and lack of 
sanitation, were undoubtedly exacerbated 
by starvation. As the report noted, “Expo- 
sure, overcrowdingof pens and lack of food 
and sanitary facilities all contributed to 
these excessive [death; rates.” 1 lie data, it 
must be remembered, were taken from the 
ROW camps, not from chc DEE camps. 

By the end of May, 1945, more people 
had already died in the U.S. camps than 
would die in the atomic blast at Hiroshima. 

^3n June 4, 1945, a cable signed “Eisen- 
hower” told Washington that it was “ur- 
gently necessary to reduce the number of 
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prisoners at earliest opportunity by dis- 
charging all classcsof prisoners not likely to 
he required by Allies.” It is hard to under- 
stand what prompted this cable. No reason 
for it is evident in the massive cable trallic 
that survives the period in the archives in 
London, Washington, and Abilene, Kan- 
sas. And far from ordering Eisenhower to 
take or hold on to prisoners, the Combined 
Chiefs’ message of April 26 hat) urged him 
not to take in any more afrer V-E Day, even 
for labour. Nonetheless more than 2-mil- 
lion DEEs were impounded after May 8. 

During June, Germany was partitioned 
into zones of occupation and in July, 1 945, 
SHALL was disbanded. Eisenhower, ['evert- 
ing to his single rote as U.S. commanding 
general in Europe, became military gover- 
nor of the U.S. zone. He continued to keep 
out Red Cross representatives, and the U.S. 
Army also informed American relief teams 
dial the zone was closed to them. It was 
closed mail relief shipments as well — until 
December, 1945, when a slight relaxation 
came into effect. 

Also starting in July, che Americans 
turned over between 400, (100 and 700,000 
German captives to the French to help re- 
pair damages done to their country during 
the war. Many of the transferees were in five 
U.S. camps clustered around Dicccrshcim, 
near Mainz, in the section of Germany that 
had just come under French control. (Most 
of the rest were in U.S. camps in France.) 

On J tily 10, a French army unit took over 
Diecersheim and seventeen days later a 
Captain J alien arrived to assume com- 
mand. His report survives as part of an 
army inquiry into a dispute between Julieu 
and his predecessor. In the firsc camp he 
entered, he testified to finding muddy 
ground “peopled with living skelecons,” 
some of whom died as lie watched. Others 
huddled under bitsof cardboard which they 
clutched although che July day was hot. 
Women lying in holes in the ground stared 
up at him with hunger oedema bulging their 
bellies in gross parody of pregnancy; old 
men with long grey hair watched him lee- 
hly; children of six or seven with the rac- 
coon rings of starvation looked at hint from 
lifeless eyes, two German doctors in che 
“hospital” were trying to care for the dying 
on the ground under the hot sky, between 
che marks of the tent that the Americans had 
taken with them, julieu, who had fought 
against chc Germans with his regiment, the 
dome Regiment dc Tirailleurs Algericns, 
found himself thinking in horror: “This is 
just like che photographs of Btichenwald 
and Dachau.” 

There were 103,500 people in the five 
camps round Dietersheim and among them 
[likens officers counted 32,640 who could 


do no work at all. These were released 
immediately. In all, two-thirds of the pris- 
o tiers taken overby chcFrcnch that summer 
from American camps in Germany and in 
France were useless for reparations labour. 
In chc camp at Sainte-Marthe, 615 of 700 
captives were reported to he unable to 
work. At Erbiseul near Mons, Belgium, 
according to a written complaint, twenty- 
five per cent of che men received by the 
French were “’dechets or garbage. 

In July and August, as U.S. Quartermas- 
ter Littlejohn signalled to Eisenhower in 
due course, che Army food reserves in Eu- 
rope grew by thirty-nine per cent. 

On August 4, a one-sentence order 
signed "Eisenhower” condemned -ill pris- 
onersof war still on hand in the U.S. camps 
to DF.F status; “Effective immediately all 
mem hers of the German forces held in U.S. 
cuscodyin the American zone of occupation 
in GERMANY will be considered as dis- 
armed enemy forces and not as having the 
status of prisoner of war” No reason was 
given. Surviving weekly tallies suggest the 
dual classification was preserved, but, for 
chc POWs now being treated as DEFs, the 
death rate quadrupled within a few weeks, 
from .1 percent per week to .8 per cent. 

Longtime DEFs weredyingat nearly five 
times that rate. The official "Weekly PW & 
DEE Report” tor the week ending Septem- 
ber 8. 1945, still exists in the U.S. National 
Archivesin Washington. It .shows an aggre- 
gate of 1 ,0.56,482 prisoners being held by 
che U.S. Army in the European theatre, of 
whom about two-thirds are identified as 
POWs. The other third — 363,587 men — 
are DEFs. During that one week, 13,051 of 
them died. 

In November, 1945, General Eisen- 
hower succeeded George Marshall as U.S. 
Army chief of stall and returned to the U.S. 
In January, 1 946, thecamps still held signif- 
icant numbers of captives but the U.S. had 
wound down its prisoner holdings almost 
to zero by the end of 1946. I he French 
continued holding hundreds of thousands 
through 1946, hut gradually reduced che 
number to nothing by about 19 19. During 
the 1950s, most non-record material relat- 
ing to the U.S. prison camps was destroyed 
by che Army. 

Eisenhower had deplored the Germans' 
useless defence of the Reich in the last 
months of the war because ol chc waste of 
life. At least ten times as many Germans — 
undoubtedly 800,000, almost certainly 
more than 900,000, and quite probably 
over I -million — died m the French and 
American camps as were killed in all the 
combat on the Western Front in northwest 
Europe from America's entry into the war 
in 194! through to April, 1945. 
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REVIEWS: 

**** ]\f 0 t an eaS y r ead, but rings true, sadly 

I read about half the book, I have a hunch the author is indeed telling the plain truth, nothing more or less. While stationed 
in the US Army in West Germany in the mid-80’s, I learned enough German to talk to (among others) some older men who 
had been POWs. I was mildly baffled then by their differing accounts: one who surrendered in North Africa was profuse 
with praise and gratitude for his captors. A couple who were rounded up at the end of the war around the Main river were 
glad that West Germany had turned out so well under U.S. control, but made no bones about how hard their captivity had 
been. I thought “must be sour grapes, because we Americans always treat the captured enemy to cream cakes and 
chocolate” and so on. However, my commanding officer, an avid historian himself, also mentioned he’d heard of a lot of 
German POW’s dying at the end of the war. To make a long story short, there was a sort of whispered “oral tradition” in the 
US Army in Germany of stories passed from the old timers to the new guys about something pretty bad happening to the 
POWs in the Rhein-Main (confluence of two rivers) area. My father was the one who recommended the book to me. It is 
difficult going, because of so much attention to detail, etc., but the main thing is, it unfortunately corroborates with what I 
have heard from both German and U.S. sources. What to do? I think this episode is like that of slavery in the 19th century. 
We can’t undo what’s been done, but we can try to make sure we do better. And mostly we have, not one of the old 
Germans I talked to would have traded places with those who were captured by the Soviets. 

* 


***** Who are the good guys? 

This shocking book shreds the notion of a higher moral authority most Americans take for granted as their legacy of victory 
in WWII. Mr. Bacque sifts through reams of Army records and exposes the cover-ups, obfuscations, and downright 
distortions perpetrated by Army high command in the heady days following Allied victory in Europe. He details General 
Eisenhower’s nearly pathological hatred of Germany and the German people and his systematic starvation and neglect of 
disarmed German soldiers and civilians. The death count is staggering, and the behavior of those in command, criminal. All 
the more so, because this type of spiteful retribution was unbeknownst and contrary to the will of the American people. The 
foreword is by Dr. Ernest F. Fisher, Jr. A retired Colonel, and senior historian for the U.S. Army 

* 


***** Well Documented Account of Deceit and Hypocrisy 



It is unfortunate, but not surprising, that this book did not inspire more research into the subject of the maltreatment of 
German POWs (or perhaps it did, in which case I am simply not aware of it). I tend to think, however, that academia and 
the media-the two institutions which could have launched any number of investigations-preferred to let sleeping dogs lie 
rather than take a chance on the accuracy of Bacque’s work. After all, what if Ike really had a pathological hatred of 
Germans? What if tens of thousands of German POWs died-in peace time-as a result of systematic deprivation and 
neglect? “Other Losses” is a carefully researched book which marshals the facts and reaches its conclusions by an 
inexorable process of elimination. I notice that WizardManO offers nothing in his review to refute Bacque’s veracity. He 
merely calls him a revisionist (as if that resolves the issue) and expresses his regret that the book was allowed to be 
published. Watch out for book burners, by whatever name they call themselves! 

* 

***** An important examination of a hidden facet of WW II history 

James Bacque came across this topic while writing a biography of a wounderful Frenchman, Raoul Laporterie, who had 
saved 1600 Jews during WW II. Discovering that Raoul had also saved two German POWs from slave labor, he got into 
this topic and, with the assistance of a U.S. Army Col./historian, researched this book. It examines the treatment of POWs 
and the employment of slave labor by the western Allies. Recently he has published “Crimes and Mercies”; using newly 
available sources and expanding the topic to the massacres of German civilians in the East and what he believes was a 
process of deliberate starvation of German civilians for two years after the war. The tolls he computes: 1.1M POWs killed; 
2M forced laborers employed in the west; of 900K forced laborers held by the French (mostly POWs but also civilians), 
300K dead; 2.1 to 6 M civilians massacred in the East, and “excess” deaths of 5.7 M civilians from 1945 to 1950. Is this 
possible? (This is important, these books have been attacked as fantasy or worse.) I believe that it is. A principal 
corroberative source I have is the experiences of relatives and family friends. My cousin Siegfried was captured at the end 
of the war. The day the war ended the treatment of the POWs went from correct to brutal. He was then sent to France as a 
forced laborer, and only survived because the major commanding his last camp told the men that he had been a POW for 5 
years and had been treated correctly, and what was being done to them was a terrible crime, and that he would do 
everything to see that they survived. A family friend, formerly a Ford (US) executive and then with VW, was kidnapped out 
of his office and sent to France as a slave; his family had no idea what happened to him.Read more > 

Re: Was There A German Holocaust After WWII? 

June 6 2006 

Canadian James Bacque has written on the topic yet most give no credence to his claims. Some of what he states I know for 
a fact to be true, so I try to look at his other claims with a more open mind instead of dismissing them outright. 

http://www.serendipity.li/hr/bacque01.htm 

As soon as the Second World War ended in 1945, Canada and the United States began shipping food to the hundreds of 
millions of people who were facing starvation as a result of the war. Unprecedented in world history, this massive program 
fulfilled the highest ideals for which the Western Allies had fought. Their generosity seemed to have no limit. They fed 
former enemies — Italy and Japan — as well as a new enemy, the Soviet Union. 

Only Germany was left out. 

It is well-known in the West that the Allies hanged Nazis for crimes — the murder of Jews, the brutal mass expulsions, the 
deadly forced- labour camps, the starvation of entire nations. What is not generally known is that these occupying Allied 
armies carved off 25 per cent of Germany’s most fertile land and placed it under Russian and Polish control, forcibly 
expelling about 16 millions people into what remained. It has also been forgotten — or hidden — that the Allies forbade 
emigration and kept millions of prisoners in forced-labour camps. International charitable aid to Germany was banned for 
another year, then restricted for more than a year. When it was permitted, it came too late for millions of people. 

In a plan devised by U.S. secretary of the treasury Henry C. Morgenthau Jr., the Allies “pastoralized” Germany. They 
slashed production of oil, tractors, steel and other products that had been essential to the war effort. They cut fertilizer 


production by 82 per cent. They undervalued German exports (which they controlled), depriving Germans of cash needed 
to buy food. And a large percentage of young male workers were kept in forced-labour camps for years. During the six 
months following the end of the war, Germany’s industrial production fell by 75 per cent. 

The loss of so much fertile land and the drop in fertilizer supplies caused agricultural production to fall by 65 per cent. 

Sixty million people began to starve in their huge prison. 

The mass explusions from one part of Germany to another, approved at the Allied victory conference in Potsdam in July 
and August, 1945, were enforced “with the very maximum of brutality,” wrote British writer and philantropist Victor 
Gollancz in his book. Our Threatened Values (1946). Canadian writer and TV producer Robert Allen, in an article titled 
“Letter From Berlin”, in Reading magazine (February, 1946), described the scene in a Berlin railway station as refugees 
arrived in late 1945: “They were all exhausted and starved and miserable. ... A child only half alive. . . A woman in the most 
terrible picture of despair I’ve seen. . . Even when you see it, it’s impossible to believe. . ..God, it was terrible.” 

In the West, the plan to dismantle German industrial capacity began at the British headquarters of General Dwight 
Eisenhower in August, 1944. Meeting with Mr. Morgenthau, Gen. Eisenhower prescribed a treatment for Germany that 
would be “good and hard,” giving as his reason that “the whole German population is a synthetic paranoid.” 

Mr. Morgenthau took a written version of their discussion to U.S. president Franklin Roosevelt and British prime minister 
Winston Churchill when the two met in Quebec City in September, 1944. British foreign secretary Anthony Eden, U.S. 
secretary of Cordell Hull and the U.S. secretary for war Henry L. Stimson all protested vigorously against the Morgenthau 
Plan because a pastoralized Germany could not feed itself. Mr. Hull and Mr. Stimson told Roosevelt that about 20 million 
Germans would die if the plan were implemented. 

Most historians say the Morgenthau Plan was abandoned after the protests, but Mr. Morgenthau himself said it was 
implemented. 

In the New York Post for Nov. 24, 1947, he wrote, “The Morgenthau Plan for Germany [. . .] became part of the Potsdam 
Agreement, a solemn declaration of policy and undertaking for action. . . signed by the United States of America, Great 
Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” 

I first happened on the outlines of this story while researching my 1989 book Other Losses, about the mass deaths of 
German prisoners of war in Allied camps. For 45 years, historians have never disputed a massive survey conducted over 
four years by the government of chancellor Konrad Adenauer, which stated that some 1.4 million German prisoners had 
died in captivity. What is still disputed by the two sides is how many died in each side’s camps. Each has blamed the other 
for nearly all the deaths. 

The fall of the Soviet empire in 1989 provided a spectacular test of the truth: If the KGB archives recorded how many 
Germans died in Soviet camps, the world would know how many died in the West. 

In 1992, 1 went to the KGB archives in Moscow, where I was permitted to troll the long, gloomy aisles, free to read and 
photocopy anything I wanted. And there I found the reports from KGB Colonel I. Bulanov and others showing that 450,600 
Germans had died in Soviet camps. Given the figure of 1.4 million deaths, this meant that close to one million had died in 
Western camps. 

In addition, the KGB records show that the Soviets had also imprisoned hundreds of thousands of civilians, of whom many 
thousands died. 

This was the shadow of a greater tragedy, the fate of German civilians. 

The recent declassification of the Robert Murphy Papers at the Hoover Institute in Stanford, California, and the Robert 
Patterson manuscript papers in Washington focused the picture. Mr. Murphy had been chief U.S. diplomatic adviser in 
Germany, and Mr. Patterson the secretary for war after 1945. 

Some of Mr. Murphy’s papers show a catastrophic death rate in Germany, highlighted by a surprising comment by Mr. 
Murphy in discussing German demographics. He said in a State Department position paper in 1947 that the U.S. statistical 
projection of births, immigration and officially reported deaths showed that over the next three years the German 
population should be 71 million, but that “to be conservative and in view of the present high death rate in Germany, a figure 


of 69 million will be used.” In other words, Mr. Murphy was basing high-level U.S. policy on the knowledge that the actual 
German death rate was approximately double the rate officially reported to Washington by the U.S. military governor. 

In the National Archives in Ottawa, I found a document seized by Canadians in 1946, showing a death rate in the city of 
Brilon in north-central Germany almost triple the total reported by the Allies for their zones of Germany in 1945-46. The 
U.S. Army medical officer in Germany secretly reported that the actual death rate in the U.S. zone in May, 1946, was 21.4 
per 1,000 per year, or 83 per cent higher than the military governor was reporting to Washington. 

These documents in Ottawa, Moscow, Washington and Stanford, recently revealed or long neglected, show that the Allies 
not only destroyed most major German industry, they also reduced German food production to the point that Germans 
received less food for long periods during several years than the starving Dutch had received under German occupation. 

“From 1945 to the middle of 1948, one saw the probable collapse, disintegration and destruction of a whole nation,” These 
are not the words of a revisionist historian of the 1990s, but the sober judgment of a U.S. Navy medical officer on the 
scene. Captain Albert Behnke compared German and Dutch starvation: For months in parts of Germany, the ration set by 
the occupying Allies was 400 calories per day; in much of Germany it was often around 1,000, and officially for more than 
two years it was never more than 1,550. The Dutch always got more than 1,394. 

And for his part in starving people in the Netherlands, Nazi commander Arthur Seyss-Inquart was hanged by the Allies. 

A comparison of the German censuses of 1946 and 1950 show the effect of the food shortages. The 1950 census showed 
5.7 million people fewer than there should have been according to the number of people recorded in the 1946 census, minus 
officially reported deaths, plus births and “immigrants” (people expelled from the east and returning prisoners) in the 
period from 1946 to 1950. 

Mr. Murphy had, indeed, been conservative, partly because he underestimated the number of prisoners due to return to 
Germany from Russia. The total tally of unacknowledged deaths among the prisoners, refugees and non-expelled civilians 
comes to around nine million people between 1945 and 1950, far more than the number who died during the war itself. All 
of these deaths were surplus to those actually reported. 

While Germans starved, the Canadian-U.S. relief program swung into action in other parts of the world. Former U.S. 
president Herbert Hoover, then chief food adviser to president Harry Truman, flew around the world assessing need and 
supply. He found big regions of food poverty, as there has always been and still are, but not insurmountable world food 
shortage. In fact, world food production in 1945, according to the U.S. government statistics, was 90 per cent of the average 
of the years from 1936 to 1938. By the end of 1946, it was virtually normal. 

Mr. Hoover begged, borrowed and bought enough food from the few other surplus countries — Australia and Argentina — 
to feed nearly all the world’s starving. He congratulated Canadians warmly for their co-operation in a CBC speech in 
Ottawa in 1946: “To Canada flows the gratitude of hundreds of millions of human beings who have been saved from 
starvation through the efforts of this great Commonwealth.” 

As Mr. Hoover pronounced victory over the greatest famine threat in world history, Germans were entering their worst year 
ever. In early 1946, reports of conditions in Germany led U.S. senators, among them Kenneth Wherry and William Langer, 
to protest against “this addlepated. . . brutal and vicious Morgenthau Plan.” 

Belatedly, Mr. Truman asked Mr. Hoover to intervene. Mr. Hoover spoke to all North Americans: “Millions of mothers are 
today watching their children wilt before their eyes.” Infant mortality rates in some German cities were 20 per cent per 
year, catastrophically higher than the average in Germany before the war or in contemporary Europe. 

Cases of tuberculosis among children in Kiel, in the British zone, increased by 70 per cent over the prewar period. 

Mr. Hoover called for mercy to Germany. 

“I can only appeal to your pity and your mercy. . .Will you not take to your table an invisible guest?” 

Canadians and Americans set the table for the invisible guest. 


According to prime minister Mackenzie King’s chief foreign-affairs adviser, Norman Robertson, Canada was the only 
country that had kept its food commitments to help the starving. Only in Canada did rationing and price controls continue 
long after the war so that others could be fed. 

This unique campaign saved 800 million lives, according to Mr. Hoover. 

Some older Germans treasure the memory of the “Hoover Speise” (meal) that warmed their bodies at school in 1947. Many 
millions — including hundreds of thousands of Canadians born in Germany — also remember their homes in parts of 
Germany now under Polish or Russian rule. None dreams of reparations; all yearn for us to know their story. 

This article first appeared in the Toronto Globe & Mail, 20 September 1997. 

SOURCE: 

http://www.network54.com/Forum/211833/thread/1149622904/Was+There+A+German+Holocaust+After+WWII- 



Ethnic Germans “A Forgotten Genocide” full Video 
Published on Nov 15, 2013 

Google “The Morgenthau plan” “The Kaufmann plan” “The Hooton plan” 

Three detailed plans for the total extermination of the German people written by jews. 

Who wanted to exterminate who ? 

“The Morgenthau Plan for Germany . . . became part of the Potsdam Agreement, a solemn declaration of policy and 
undertaking for action . . . signed by the United States of America, Great Britain and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics.” - New York Post (Nov. 24, 1947) 

More than nine million Germans died as a result of deliberate Allied starvation and expulsion policies after the Second 
World War - one quarter of the country was annexed, and about fifteen million people expelled in the largest act of ethnic 
cleansing the world has ever known. Western governments continue to conceal and deny these deaths. 

“Starting in April 1945, the United States Army and the French Army casually annihilated one million [German] men, most 
of them in American camps . . . Eisenhower’s hatred, passed through the lens of a compliant military bureaucracy, produced 
the horror of death camps unequaled by anything in American history ... an enormous war crime.” - Col. Ernest F. Fisher, 
PhD Ft. 101st Airborne Division, Senior Historian, United States Army.The Morgenthau Plan: 



“The Polish terror in the Ukraine today is worse than anything else in Europe. Ukraine became a country of desperation and 
destruction. The murderous deeds multiplied. The Germans have been tortured, mutilated, excruciated to death, their 
corpses were desecrated. Villages and palaces have been robbed, ignited, blown up. The depicted incidents in the official 
publication of the German government in 1921 exceed the worst actions one can imagine.” — Prof. Dr. Rene Martel in his 
book, Les frontieres orientales de TAllemagne (Paris 1930) about the Polish raids in Upper Silesia in 1921. 

“We know that the war between Poland and Germany can't be prevented. We have to systematically and energetically 
prepare ourselves for this war. The present generation will see that a new victory at Grunwald will be written into history's 
pages. But we will battle out this Grunwald in the suburbs of Berlin. Our ideal is to chamfer Poland with borders along the 
Oder in the west and the NeiEe at Lausitz and to absorb Prussia from Pregel to the Spree. In this war no prisoners will be 
made, there will be no place for humanitarian feelings.” — The censored, and closely to the Polish military dictatorship 
related newspaper Mosarstwowiecz (1930), three years before Hitler came to power. 

“The millions of Jews who live in America, England and France, North and South Africa, and, not to forget those in 
Palestine, are determined to bring the war of annihilation against Germany to its final end.” (The Jewish newspaper. Central 
Blad Voor Israeliten in Nederland, September 13, 1939) 

The Benes Decree 

Documents on the expulsion of Sudeten Germans 
Compilation and introduction by 
Dr. Wilhelm K. Turnwald 

“Any act, the object of which is to aid the struggle for liberty of the Czechs and Slovaks is not illegal.” 

“Any violent act, including rape and the murdering of children, is sanctioned.” 

In the town of Saaz, thousands of German women were herded into huge barracks. As night fell, hundreds of Czech militia 
entered the barracks and picked out their victims, mostly young women. Whoever wanted to could rape them. For two 
whole weeks, night after night, this mass rape continued. Without decent food and medicines, babies and young children 
were dying at a rate of up to fifteen per day. Eventually, when the survivors were transported to Germany, they left behind 
around 2,000 of their dead. In Troppau, in Silesia, 4,200 German women and children were expelled back to Germany, a 
journey by rail, in unheated freight cars, that lasted eighteen days. When the train arrived in Berlin, only 1,350 were still 
alive 

The Evening Independent, St Petersburg, Florida, Tuesday, April 24, 1945 
April prisoner bag over 1.000.000 (headline) 

Paris, April 24- AP- The allied bag of German prisoners during April already has passed the one million mark with six more 
days left in the month. 

From April 1 to 22 inclusive 992.578 prisoners were killed. It is estimated that well over 20.000 were captured yesterday. 
Price 5 cents 
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